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will adapt itself to increasing deficency of oxygen in the air.
The airman who flies over Everest has no need to adapt himself,
for enough oxygen to make up the deficiency is carried with him
in the aeroplane, and all he has to do is to suck it in during
the few hours which it takes to fly over Everest from the plains
of India and return there. But the climber, if he were to trust
to such artificial supply of oxygen, would have to carry it on his
back in a most cumbersome apparatus. And the value of the
discovery that man can adapt himself to the deficiency of oxygen
lies in the fact that he can climb to the highest altitudes without
carrying this apparatus. He can do without it and yet reach the
28,000 feet level.

He can only do this, however, if he approaches the higher
altitudes by slow degrees. He must not rush the mountain. He
must give his body time, slowly and gradually, to adapt itself to
the new conditions. The previous expeditions had gone at it too
fast, and they suffered in consequence. They had headaches,
they got blue in the face, they became irritable, they lost their
appetites, they panted, they felt lassitude, they could not con-
centrate their minds, they became generally miserable. Even
Somervell spoke of peevishness at 22,000 feet, and at 27,000 feet
he cared very little whether he got to the top or not. Ruttledge,
profiting by his experience, gave his expedition more time. He
conducted the march across Tibet, and the establishment of
camps on the East Rongbuk Glacier and the North Col, 23,000
feet, at such moderate speed as would allow the maximum possible
number of climbers to reach an attacking position unstrained and
at the very top of their form. He believed that if only they would
take their time in going up the East Rongbuk Glacier they would
arrive on the North Col with plenty of reserve in harid. So no
impatience, or spell of fine weather, was allowed to turn them
from the predetermined plan of spending at least four days at
every camp on the way up the East Rongbuk Glacier in order
that their bodies might accustom themselves to the progressive
decrease of oxygen in the air they breathed.

Their efforts, Raymond Green, the medical officer of the
expedition, considered, were rewarded to a remarkable degree.
There was absence of serious respiratory distress. Except in the
case of one slow acclimatizer, disordered breathing passed off
rapidly. Of the fourteen climbers, thirteen reached the North Col
without having experienced serious discomfort. Above the North
Col proper acclimatization was made impossible by the weather
and by the nature of the ground. Yet even the distress in breathing
felt by the climbers was not great. And what is very remarkable.